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PHASES OF UNREST— III 

THE PURPOSE OF THRIFT 

BY SAMUEL CROWTHER 



Spending, not saving, is the custom. To get saving 
highly esteemed we shall have to see to it that a " nest egg " 
is the really fashionable thing to have. 

The ordinary copy book maxims preach the advantage 
of saving in such a way as to compel the normal human 
to be an anti-conservationist. If one deliberately believes 
that a higher total of life's increments of enjoyment is to be 
had by spending liberally when there is money to spend and 
then hibernating when there is no money to spend, then, 
surely, in a free and unsocialized country, no really first- 
class moral precepts can be found to the contrary. If one 
chooses to spend while young, and starve or go to the poor 
house when old, that is purely a matter of choice. From 
certain angles, and for certain dispositions, it is surely better 
to have a full measure of pleasure while the capacity for 
enjoyment remains, than to deny oneself those pleasures in 
order to have a competency in old age when the capacity for 
enjoyment does not exist. It is not passing strange that the 
miser has never commanded the respect of anyone other 
than his banker, while the free-handed man is welcome 
everywhere. In fact, being extremely economical as a habit 
of life comes close to being penurious. 

So, therefore, when you preach the morality of thrift, 
you are likely to draw a picture of the kind of a person 
that nobody wants to be. To rail about the sins of luxury, 
is as someone has said to " bring us down with a bump on 
thrift, that meanest and ugliest of all the so-called virtues, 
the last refuge of the craven." 

It brings up a picture of that kind of a property owner 
which every town has ; the man who has saved and denied 
himself until he has seared his soul. He spends his declin- 
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ing years living upon the virtues of his thrift and making 
himself a nuisance to the community by assiduously collect- 
ing all rents on the day due and in person, and refusing to 
make repairs in his best thrifty spirit. As Hartley Withers 
has said: 

Now I fully admit that thrift as an end in itself is a very unproduc- 
tive quality in the eyes of most people, and that it is, in fact, often found 
in partnership with other qualities that are still more justly despised. 
From thrift to meanness and from meanness to hypocrisy are short 
steps. . . . To save money simply for the sake of saving after 
one has made ample provision for one's old age and for any dependents 
on one is a pastime that is open to criticism on many grounds. 

It is one thing to save in wartime and in order to prose- 
cute a war, and it is quite another thing to save in peace 
time to prosecute nothing in particular excepting the vir- 
tues. Now, to be perfectly frank, the amount of saving in 
wartime by the people in general did not amount to nearly 
so much as the talk about it. The saving among those who 
worked for wages was more or less compulsory; in most 
cases they subscribed for Liberty Bonds rather than lose 
their jobs; they instructed that these bonds be paid out of 
their wages in installments, and then struck for higher wages 
because the remainder, after making the subscription, was 
insufficient for living expenses. Where employers dis- 
tributed small bonds or thrift stamps as bonuses, the em- 
ployees cashed them in as quickly as they could get to some 
place that would buy them. 

A certain section of public opinion now thinks that, dur- 
ing the war, the Government dealt extensively in gold 
bricks, for how, otherwise, should something which the Gov- 
ernment says is worth $100 sell at a discount? And the 
campaigns of bond selling and thrift stamp distribution 
carried on so extensively in the public schools, were really 
more in the nature of games than education. The purposes 
were best served by making it a game, and there is no criti- 
cism meant to be made of the methods, but those teachers 
in the public schools with whom I have talked, say that, in 
the minds of the people, although the word " thrift " is very 
popular, and has now a very definite meaning, that mean- 
ing is connected with an enjoyable excursion into badgering 
people to buy little stamps — the connection between the 
stamps and the money is quite obscure. The boys gave up 
collecting marbles and other trinkets for the time being and 
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went in for stamps — that is, thrift stamps rather than postage 
stamps, or cigarette cards, or any of those numerous things 
which the normal boy feels it his duty to collect in excessive 
quantities. 

Is it not mere caddishness for one who can afford to buy 
and does buy silk shirts and silk stockings, and automobiles, 
and who freely admits that he wastes money, but who justi- 
fies himself somewhat belligerently by saying that he can 
afford to waste money and that it is nobody's business, to 
object to other people doing the same sort of thing only be- 
cause he thinks the other people cannot afford the expendi- 
tures? Right down in our hearts we know that the concern 
is not at all with the welfare of those other people who are 
wasting their money, it is really a matter of jealousy and of 
class distinction based on clothing — a feeling that these peo- 
ple have committed social misdemeanors, as when the cook 
duplicates her mistress' hat. And anyone who preaches 
thrift to people on the ground that they should not have 
what they like for their money is simply preaching nonsen- 
sical cant. He is really preaching revolution. 

If, then, thrift has no virtue in itself, if every person 
within the limits of the law is entitled to spend what he can 
earn, and more than he can earn if he can get away with 
it, is there any unmoral reason for thrift? 

The reason for thrift is plain. It is not necessary to talk 
about morality. It is simply that if we do not have thrift 
we shall not have a margin of production over consumption 
— that is, we shall not have Capital. If we do not have Capi- 
tal we cannot have progress for we shall have no means 
wherewith to make improvement in existing facilities for 
production. There is the danger of extravagance. And it 
is a very real danger. 

We often get a wrong start on thrift. We think of it 
only as buying less whereas we should think of it as buying 
more wisely. Look at some of the false arguments. 

We know that buying less does not increase production, 
but, on the contrary, decreases production because the de- 
mand fails. If we should all stop buying for a time, un- 
doubtedly a great number of stocks held in weak hands 
would have to be sold off, but more probably the stocks 
would be bought by the stronger merchants and all prices 
advanced in order to cover the cost of holding — the only 
thing that would drop would be production. That is, we 
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should not add to the wealth of the country, we should 
merely go into a period of national hibernation. 

It is a tribute to the economic sense of the American citi- 
zen that appeals to be thrifty on the ground that prices will 
thereby drop have been received as an unfounded rumor. 

There is another class of argument that one meets with 
now and then, which would encourage thrift — encourage 
the accumulation of money — so that enough might be had 
in one bag, for a grand big whirl — that we might have 
national periods when we were all sailors or lumber jacks 
and had just struck town. There is a certain humanness 
in this thought which, in a way, makes it less objectionable 
than the economic idiocy that I have just mentioned ; it does 
not pretend to be anything more than it is. But intensive 
preparation for periodical spending debauches is not thrift. 

There is a reason for thrift as a positive and not a nega- 
tive habit. 

Thrift is not opposed to silk shirts and automobiles. It 
is not opposed to extravagance as a vice; it is opposed to 
getting nothing for something, and we might almost define 
thrift as consuming less than one produces for the purpose 
of being able to produce more. If a nation consumes all 
that it produces it cannot go forward. A community is but 
a collection of individuals. Therefore, thrift is an indi- 
vidual affair. 

The habit of saving to provide against one's old age, is, 
in a way, salutary, but as an end it is not in economics very 
important because the number of people who eventually 
become public charges is really insignificant. The habit of 
insurance makes the incapable aged worth keeping about 
to collect his insurance after death, and more often than 
not, in these days, the children of an old and destitute worker 
are seldom out anything by having to support him through 
his declining years. Whether their ability to save is thus 
unduly decreased is another matter, but commonly the sup- 
port of the aged is more inconvenient than costly, and, even 
if uninsured, the aged, unless disabled, usually give some 
kind of an economic return for their support. 

Thrift can be considered amiably as a social question; 
but its present day importance is economic and not social. 
Its economic side is paramount today. For the purpose of 
thrift is to provide more working capital so that the means 
of adding to the wealth of the nation may be augmented. 
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Adding to the productivity of the nation increases the 
stock of goods for distribution and not only increases the 
buying power by decreasing the price of commodities, but 
also actually increases the wage of the worker by increasing 
the demand of capital for labor. That is the great big fact 
in thrift. It is not merely a virtue. We do not say that a 
manufacturer is virtuous who puts back a large portion of 
his earnings into his plant and equipment in order to be 
able to earn more. I have never heard anyone extol the 
virtues of the big packing companies because they have most 
signally increased their productivity and their earnings by, 
for many years past, putting back the larger share of their 
earnings into their packing establishments. 

Thrift followed by investment is simply common sense. 
Thrift has not been popular because it has been represented 
solely as a kind of morality which might be achieved by 
sufficient chastisement of the soul. To my knowledge it has 
never been impressed upon any body of workers that they 
could raise their real wages more quickly by investing in 
industry than they could by striking against industry. Yet 
such is an absolute fact. I say that very few workers have 
ever examined into this economic equation. I might add, 
too, that very few employers have. 

The primary thought in most stock purchasing and com- 
pulsory saving schemes is not to raise the wages of the 
worker by providing more efficient means of production, but 
the thought is rather to chain the worker to his job by rep- 
resenting that he will lose something concrete if he leaves. 
This may be disguised under the paternal anxiety of seeing 
that the poor fellow does not waste his money. And, prob- 
ably because there has been no public instruction of the real 
efficacy of thrift, of the real part that it plays in the capital- 
istic system, there has been almost no provision for any- 
thing in the nature of systematic national thrift, no positive 
systematized force whose slogan will not include anything 
in the way of providing for future comfort or for an accumu- 
lation to be enjoyed at some future time, but whose slogan 
will connote something to be enjoyed positively and in the 
present. 

Thrift would not thus lose any of its virtues. If one 
wanted to be thrifty because one was virtuous the road would 
be left open ; if one wanted to provide against one's old age 
or against emergency the road would be left open. Some 
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people do not so care ; they are content to live from day to 
day. But everybody, without exception, would like to live 
better from day to day. And that is what national thrift 
can accomplish if it be systematically and intelligently put 
forward. Deprivation, the doing without things that ought 
to be had, is not thrift, but a peculiarly vicious form of 
thriftlessness, for then thrift, as far as that individual is con- 
cerned, is a taking away and not an adding to. 

It is not popular to refer to anything German. Yet Ger- 
many, in many ways, provides the greatest example of thrift 
that the world has ever known. The German thrift was 
positive instead of negative as is the French thrift. As is 
well known the German population before the war was well 
fed and well housed ; it was increasing very rapidly. The 
greater part of the population was steadily employed, the 
necessities and in fact many of the luxuries of life were 
cheaper than anywhere in the world. Throughout all Ger- 
many there were few slums ; and even Hamburg, which is 
a seafaring town where the riffraff of the world might be 
supposed to congregate, was quite without anything which 
we would call slums. 

The greatest outstanding reason for this enormous pros- 
perity, in spite of the great sums spent upon the military 
and naval forces, in spite of the vast cost of government, in 
spite of the high taxes, and in spite of a rulership which 
always kept an eye on war, was the universal habit of sav- 
ing, which habit was inculcated in the first place and then 
intensified until it became second nature by the provision of 
truly remarkable facilities for easy saving. 

Provision for saving is half the battle; the other half is 
the desire to save springing from intelligent motives. Ger- 
many had 15,000 credit societies with about two million 
members and the total deposits before the war were more 
than 22 billion marks. They had about 3,000 public sav- 
ings banks with deposits of more than 12 billion marks. In 
addition are the state and the provincial saving banks, the 
city, township, country, trade, and private banks. The in- 
stitutions to receive savings are located solely with the de- 
sire to convenience the people and their banking hours are 
regulated to suit the same needs. 

All over Germany, banks, cooperative societies, and 
credit societies are at hand to receive savings, and it is a part 
of the German's life to spend less than he earns. 
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The habit of thrift is preached everywhere; the gov- 
ernmental offices are not extravagant, and whenever a great 
sum was spent in Germany, outside of the army and navy, 
it was to put up a public building or to improve the appear- 
ance of a municipality. I have not given figures because the 
present inflated condition of the currency makes figures ex- 
pressed in German marks meaningless. But as an instance 
of what economic education of a people means — and an 
economic education which does not result in knowing the 
why and wherefore of thrift is not much of an education — 
is evidenced by the fact that today Germany, realizing that 
wealth comes only through production, is paying for such 
imports as it will receive, solely by production. 

For instance, other countries will import leather and try 
to pay for it with some credit instrument. Germany will 
import leather only on condition that the seller agrees to 
receive payment in the finished products of that leather. 
That is, their currency having become for the time being 
worthless in international exchange, they will pay only in 
that on which currency is founded — the result of produc- 
tive labor. 

In contrast, we have in practically every other once bel- 
ligerent country the thought among people generally that 
the way back to a stable basis is not through work, but 
through a further inflation of the currency. 

Only the demagogue, inciting for a purpose, will con- 
demn a good thing because of its origin. The German thrift 
has not been at the expense of living conditions ; in purchas- 
ing power the German wages before the war were large. 
They were smaller in gross sums than the American wage 
but, as will some day be realized, it is not the amount of 
money that counts — it is what you can buy with it. 

French thrift is proverbial, but there is a decided ques- 
tion whether it is a sort of thrift which should be recom- 
mended for emulation, for it is to a considerable extent of 
the negative rather than of the positive order. The French 
have deprived themselves to save, they have deprived them- 
selves in essential particulars, and more of the result of sav- 
ing seems to have gone out of the country for the purchase 
of foreign securities of countries with which France did 
not to any extent trade, than into the industries of France. 

But is there any reason why thrift should be more impor- 
tant today to us here in America in the midst of prosperity 
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than in times past? It is true that we have periodical waves 
of intense national virtue when we would not be as others 
are. But I have disclaimed thrift as a virtue — although I 
have no objection to anyone taking his thrift in that form if 
he chooses. Today's reason for thrift is less ethical per- 
haps than before, but a thousand times more urgent. It 
goes to the very roots of our national well-being. We are 
nearly to the point of " save or perish." Without savings 
our prosperity will vanish. And it is the comparatively 
small and not the large incomes that will have to provide 
the savings. Which is only another way of saying that the 
future prosperity of the country depends upon the ability 
of the wage-earner to save. 

Samuel Crowther. 



